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TWO COUNTY LIBRARIES 


T. B. O'NEILL 


Tuis article covers much the same ground as a talk given at the Regional 
Conference held at Palmerston North this year. While overseas recently 
I worked for two months in two county libraries, the Herefordshire 
County Library in England and the Montgomery County Library in 
Maryland, U.S.A. The purpose of doing this was that as these libraries 
serve areas that are roughly comparable to what would be regional areas 
in New Zealand, I wanted to find out at first-hand what they did and how 
they did it. Of course, the services given by these two counties both 
differ in many ways from what we would do in New Zealand, and much 
of what they do is not relevant to our problems because of the many 
ays in which the conditions under which they work are different from 
ours. But there are points which are relevant, and it is always interesting 
0 find out why other things are different. 

What there was to find out first-hand was the day-to-day job these 
two libraries did: what they did, how they did it and why they did it. 

is is what I will describe, but of course there is a lot of opinion in it 
too, and another person might have come away with quite different 
impressions. 


Mr O'Neill is Officer-in-Charge, Lending, Wellington Public Libraries. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 


Herefordshire is a rather small county on the Welsh border. It is 
rolling country and has almost no industry, the farming being rather 
similar to that of Nelson: cider, hops, soft fruits, and, of course, beef 
cattle. It is of fairly regular shape, being about 40 miles in each direction, 
and has a population of about 125,000 people. The county town is 
Hereford, which is almost in the centre of the county and has about 
the same population as Palmerston North, though it occupies only about 
one quarter of the area. There are five other market towns in the county, 
varying between 2,000 and 5,000 people, about the same size as small 
country towns in New Zealand. 

Library service is given by the County Council to the whole county 
with the exception of the municipal borough of Hereford. The other 
borough and the four urban districts have the right-to give their own 
library service, but since the establishment of the County Library Service 
nearly thirty years ago they have all become part of this system. So with 
the exception of the city of Hereford, which has its own library, the 
county system is almost complete. The city and the county libraries 
have, however, arranged for interchangeable borrowers’ tickets. The 
County Library Service operates through its Headquarters (in Hereford) 
which has a branch attached for county borrowers who come into 
Hereford, five branches in the secondary towns, two book vans, and one 
small truck making deliveries to schools. 


Book STocK AND REQUEST SERVICE 


All the books belong to the central stock, and most of these books 
are out in the branches. Changes are made periodically, either every 
three or four months, I have forgotten which. Detailed statistics were not 
kept, but I should say that each branch had about 3,000—4,000 books, 
and about 10% of these were changed each time. The changes were made 
by a person from Headquarters taking the books (selected at Head- 
quarters) out to the branch and, usually with the assistance of the Branch 
Librarian, selecting the books to go back. 

Herefordshire is, from the rating point of view, comparatively poor, 
as well as being small, so the library service does not receive lavish 
support. This showed, of course, in the condition of the bookstock. 
But more significantly it showed in the limitations of the Headquarters 
collection in supplying a request and reference service. For requests it is 
difficult to give a satisfactory service when the books are scattered in 
half a dozen places, and subject requests or reference work require 
a stock of books immediately available. A large city library should have 
such a bookstock and if it is also the county or regional library centre 
there is no problem. Where the headquarters of the library service, such 
as in Herefordshire, is not the public library of a large town it is very 
expensive to have an adequate Headquarters collection which cannot be 
available for direct lending. In this case the difficulty can only be over- 
come by very large and well-supported county libraries who can afford 
to buy enough books to maintain their branches and to keep sufficient 
books in the comparative idleness of a Headquarters collection. 

The inability of an area such as Herefordshire to maintain a Head- 
quarters cqilection comparable to those at the Country Library Service 
depots also creates problems in the changing of books between branches. 
There is no point in Branch Librarians coming in to choose changes 
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from Headquarters, because scarcely any of the Headquarters books are 
books that they want; such books are all out at branches. Books changed 
only pass through Headquarters on their way to another branch. 


There seem to be only three basic ways of dealing with this: 


(1) All, or at least three, branches send in changes and then select in 
turn from the books so accumulated. Changes might only cover a section 
of stock (e.g., the 800s) at one time. 

(2) All books that have been in the branch a certain time, ¢.g., one year, 
sent in automatically every three months or so and reallocated either 
by rota or selection. 

(3) The selection of books to be returned from and to go out to branches 
to be made by a Headquarters person. 

Herefordshire was obliged to take to the last of these three alternatives. 
Freedom of choice for Branch Librarians depends partly on a good level 
of stock so that there are not too many books of no general interest 
or in poor physical condition which everyone wants to get rid of but 
no one wants to take. It also depends on Branch Librarians understanding 
that they cannot in the long run get better books in changes than the 
ones they send in: they can only get fresh titles. This is particularly 
important when the branches vary in size, and requires a good under- 
standing of, and sympathy with what is going on, on the part of the 
branch librarians. 


MosiLeE SERVICE 


Herefordshire possesses two book-vans. They cover half the county, 
and two more are planned to cover the other half. Both are about the 
same size as the C.L.S. vans, and they give a direct service to borrowers. 
They start out from their depots every day (one at Hereford and the 
other at Leominster) and run out to their starting point. The one I was on 
mostly served the south-western section of the county and we often had 
to go out twenty miles or so. The working day consists of 12-15 stops 
(usually of about a quarter to half an hour), at private houses, shops, 
little settlements, schools or village greens, where from one to a dozen 
people come on board and change books for themselves or their families. 
Most places are visited once fortnightly. The service is, of course, free 
and there are no rental collections. The general educational level in 
a rural area such as this is not high and there is a considerable issue 
of light fiction. But there are very good readers, too, and the borrower 
who makes tracks direct to the books on farming is not unusual. 

In many ways this is the extreme in personal service, as books are 
in fact brought to the door. One van probably serves about 1500 people 
and issues about 50,000 books a year (200 per day). Despite the time 
spent travelling, the service, in terms of books issued, is not expensive. 
Two people are necessary where one with a little extra assistance would 
be enough in a comparable branch. But there is probably not too much 
difference between the running cost of a book-van (including depreciation) 
and the cost of maintaining a small branch. 

There are disadvantages. The stock is small and the visits fleeting. 
The reader of reviews can do well by using the request service. But even 
with a trained librarian the scope for the positive work of a library, 
of widening the range of books read, seems to be limited. The service 
had advantages in Herefordshire it would not have here. By our standards 
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the density of rural population is quite heavy. There are enough people 
within a radius of 20 miles to keep a book-van busy. And what seemed 
to me more important, most of them cannot be effectively served by 
a branch. People do not go to town every Friday by car. Visits to the 
market town are usually made by bus, and few people are disposed to 
add half a dozen books to what they already have to carry home. And, 
though bus service in England is very good, it is very slow. For the farmer 
20 miles out, a trip to town (including getting to the bus stop) may take 
an hour and a half against half an hour for his New Zealand counterpart. 
So these adults need some other service and this is provided by the book- 
van. In New Zealand the people within 20 miles probably can be served 
by a good small library in the local town supplemented by ‘B’ libraries, 
and outside this radius population is too scattered for effective direct 
book-van service. Certainly more people would take books if they were 
brought to the door. But most reading of any value requires some effort 
from the reader; it cannot be entirely passive. So perhaps there is little 
point in putting books into the hands of people who will not make a little 
effort to get them for themselves. 

There are two or three other points about the Herefordshire County 
Library. The service to Schools (class-room collections selected at Head- 
quarters and changed by a small van three times a year) did not seem 
to me very interesting. Herefordshire did not have a children’s librarian, 
though of course they were aware of this as a deficiency. A service to 
Schools must depend on the level of state education and Herefordshire 
is not very advanced. 

Many of the Herefordshire branches were in rented shops. Though 
often cramped and not designed for library work, this was outweighed 
by their being central and, with plate glass windows, attractive from the 
outside. They were, I thought, very successful. 

Salaries in English public libraries are generally poor. With a staff 
of about 16, Herefordshire County Library had three trained librarians, 
and it seemed rather more difficult than in New Zealand to get good 
untrained people with a good educational background and general level 
of competence. Of necessity, therefore, the system was fairly highly 
centralised. I enjoyed working at Herefordshire County Library. Though 
I was probably not worth my salary to them, to me it was interesting 
and informative. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY LIBRARY 

English public libraries I expected to be different to ours, United 
States public libraries similar. Consequently, in the former I was struck 
by similarities, in the latter by differences. I would hesitate now to say 
which of the two county systems I worked in differs most from New 
Zealand practice. 

Montgomery County is a wealthy, populous (250,000) county of 521 
square miles adjacent to Washington, D.C., to the northwest. Most 
of the population is in fact suburban Washington in new housing areas. 
Much of this development has taken place during and since the war. 
Like many other things in the area the library service is new, being only 
eighteen months old when I was there. 

In many ways the local authority set-up is similar to that of Hereford- 
shire, having a county area which includes authorities which previously 
gave their own library service. Five of the eight authorities, controlling 
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seven of the ten existing libraries have come within the county for 
library service. 

The administration of the county as it affects the library is different, 
but the library service is basically similar to libraries in New Zealand 
and England in that it is supported by locally raised taxation. A point 
of real interest is that advisory committees have been retained and 
encouraged for libraries that have become branches of the county system. 
Through them local interest and activity is kept alive. To succeed they 
need to have things to do, and to have some responsibility. Often, to 
achieve this, the library building remains a local responsibility, and the 
advisory committee’s advice is sought on staffing, etc. The advisory 
committee I saw in action was very impressive, and they really knew 
what was going on. 

The Headquarters of the Montgomery County Library is not the library 
of a large town. The library of the county centre has not joined the county 
system, and the real economic centre, Washington, is outside the county. 
| thought they would have the same problem as Herefordshire with 
request and reference services, but this does not show as each of the 
seven libraries is largely independent. Apart from inter-branch loans 
(which are done very efficiently by a truck making a daily round to all 
branches from Headquarters), the book-stock stays in each branch, and 
for the most part each branch orders their own books. This is quite usual 
in the United States. It is a common view that an effective branch needs 
a book-stock of 30,000 books, a staff of half a dozen at a minimum 
(three professionals), and to serve about 30,000 people. The annual issues 
may be only 100,000, but then issues generally are very much lower 
than ours. Probably over half of this issue would be junior books. Most 
of Montgomery County’s branches are considerably smaller than this, 
though two are quite large. 

The book stock was very good, particularly the junior books. Every- 
thing was quite new, of course, and plastic covers had been used from 
the beginning. The covers were even put on outsize children’s books, 
though here (even with the strongly made plastic jackets available) 
numerous replacements were necessary. But the books were kept in 
very good condition. 


No RENTAL COLLECTIONS 


There are no rental collections in Montgomery County. Two reasons 
are given: the first, that everyone is entitled to something as a taxpayer; 
the second, that no one can or should say what should be free and what 
should be paid for. But perhaps the most fundamental reason is that 
rental material does not run away with much of the budget. Because 
of the low numerical level of issues comparatively few rental-type books 
are sufficient to keep some on the shelves. In addition, this type of reading 
is available at 25 cents from the nearest drugstore in the form of 
paper-backs. 

Some libraries do provide rental collections—usually small pay- 
duplicate collections of books in current demand. They charge a rental 
or, where this is forbidden by a by-law, issue the books for one day 
and collect the overdue fines. 

A commercial firm will supply rental books to libraries on a co-operative 
basis, the firm and the library each taking a proportion of the receipts. 
With modifications this idea might have possibilities in New Zealand 
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in order to free libraries from most of the work of rental collections 
as a commercial activity, and perhaps to tackle the over-development 
of rental collections in some of our smaller libraries. 


BOOKMOBILES AND SCHOOL SERVICE 

As in Herefordshire, I spent much of my time on bookmobiles, and 
here also I found them of great interest. Montgomery County has three 
of them, all of identical pattern and considerably larger than the C.L.S 
vans. They have an ‘In’ door at the front and an ‘Out’ door at the rear 
(both on the right hand side). There are three in the crew, one professional, 
one clerical and one driver. The librarian takes his stand in the middle 
of the bookmobile to provide reader assistance, and the other two are 
at the front and back discharging and charging books respectively. The 
bookmobiles hold about 3000 books, two thirds junior-(on the unbroken 
wall). The junior books are divided into four groups, for grades 1-2, 
3-4, 5-6 and 7-9, each marked with a different coloured tape and shelved 
in ascending order. The 1000-odd adult books are two-thirds fiction. 

The pattern is of school stops from 9-12 a.m. and 1-3 p.m., and adult 
stops from 3-5 p.m. and some nights 3-8 p.m., in which case a relief crew 
comes on at 3 p.m. All three bookmobiles operate from Headquarters 
which, as most people live in the Washington end of the county, is not 
unavoidably, in the best location. Mostly bookmobiles have to go 15 
miles or so to start the day’s work. 

The school stops are very busy. Montgomery County is equipped with 
very good schools, mostly quite large. Most classes are of about thirty 
children; they come through the bookmobile in two groups, each taking 
about ten minutes. The books are issued to the teacher and may be 
circulated within the class between the fortnightly visits. Each child is 
entitled to one book. For the kindergarden classes the teacher usually 
selects the books. The smaller schools are done in a morning or an 
afternoon, and the larger ones take a whole day. Quite apart from the 
dramatic value of the visits (which is apparently quite high) this system 
of service to schools has obvious advantages, and it is very popular 
in the United States. 

The disadvantage is that the children seemed to rush through and to 
rush out again. The librarian’s main job is often to keep children 
(particularly the backward readers) from the books written for three 
or four grades above them. The teacher is seldom present to advise the 
children on what to choose. Most assistance is in the form of finding 
a horse or Indian or space story in the appropriate grade. Contacts with 
teachers are mainly in search of overdue books. On the other hand the 
bookstock had been very carefully selected and there are thirty books 
available in each class to change round. 

American librarians are commonly aware of difficulties such as these. 
Perhaps longer and less frequent visits to the schools would work better. 
But in any case there is a strong body of opinion in favour of the 
educational authorities taking over library service in schools. This sort 
of service takes a considerable percentage of many libraries’ budgets 
where more money could be usefully spent on adult work. Certainly 
United States libraries are often heavily weighted in favour of children’s 
work rather than towards adult lending. 

Already many high schools have good libraries and trained staff, and 
do not receive any direct assistance from public libraries. The public 
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library service to this age group is given in the public library, and in 
many libraries there is a separate ‘teen age’ stock and staff of equal 
status to the adult and children’s sections, though naturally on a smaller 
scale. The public library has not ceased to be used by this age group. 

The adult stops are made at cross roads, shopping centres, etc., not 
at private homes. They vary from about three-quarters to two hours, 
and in pace from very slow at some rural stops to hectic at the stops 
serving multiple apartment blocks. The evening stops are almost all 
adult, but the 3-5 p.m. stops issue many books to children who also 
borrow at the school stops. 

Certainly, as the proportion of stock shows, the bookmobile service 
is primarily to children through schools. Most of the work with adults 
is done at branches which are reasonably accessible by virtue of everyone 
possessing a motor car. 

Most of Montgomery County library service is really to a very spread- 
out suburb. People travel up to twenty or thirty miles by car to work, 
or ten miles to a supermarket, which tends to be the suburban commercial 
centre. A branch library at every such centre would probably provide 
reasonable adult coverage (and a shelf of library books in a supermarket 
has been found very successful). But an adequate United States-style 
branch requires a large population, and ‘stations’, as they call one- or 
two-person units like many of our small libraries are viewed rather 
unfavourably as being inadequate. Indeed, whether they can provide 
better service than a large, professionally-staffed bookmobile is debatable. 

Despite finding the United States more difficult to get adjusted to 
than England, I enjoyed my stay at Montgomery County. American 
librarians are pleasant people to visit and to work with, and, as in 
Herefordshire, there was always something to be learnt. 


LIBRARIES AND THE BOOK 
TRADE 


A REPLY 


Mr PerrRY comments as follows on the article by Mr Blackwood Paul 
in the October issue of New Zealand Libraries, which took up some 
remarks made by Mr Perry in his presidential address to Conference 
earlier this year: 

I’m afraid my views expressed last February remain unaltered. Mr 
Paul can accept my assurance that the question of library terms is a live 
and contentious one between the two associations: there is even a joint 
standing committee to deal with it. I don’t propose in single combat 
in your columns to try to dispose of the question of whether or not 
particular discounts are adequate. The joint committee does not find 
agreement easy, and I doubt whether Mr Paul and I would, either. 

But there are a few of Mr Paul’s remarks which do call for comment. 
First, his strictures on the attitude of New Zealand librarians to the 
welfare of the general book world. Mr Paul may not be aware that the 
Association’s refusal to co-operate with the booksellers in joint action 
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on currency control came just after I had made a strong statement about 
the position of libraries: although I do not recall any Ministerial 
announcement, the position of libraries was at once handsomely corrected. 
In spite of the Association’s general deprecation of restrictions on book 
imports, it would have been singularly graceless to choose that moment 
for a further protest—and for a protest which primarily, although I agree 
perhaps not in its ultimate implications, affected interests other than 
those of libraries. 

Mr Paul’s apparent assumption that because libraries and booksellers 
are both concerned with the reading of books, therefore the interest 
of the New Zealand library and the interest of the New Zealand book- 
seller ought to be regarded as substantially identical is too naive to 
be tenable. 

An instance is to be found in his remarks about Blackwells. The real 
question, so the joint committee has been informed by the librarians 
most concerned, boils down to whether librarians buying in the fields 
affected can afford to pay New Zealand prices for New Zealand service 
rather than Blackwell's price for Blackwell’s service. Apart from their 
statements, their views could only be determined from the volume of 
business which is placed through local booksellers. I think we know 
the answer, and may I remind Mr Paul that librarians cannot afford 
relatively expensive service unless it has in practice been found to be 
appreciably better service. | agree, of course, on the desirability of a 
healthy local trade, but when it comes to cases like this I feel more than 
ever convinced that it should not be fostered at the expense of our 
public bodies. 

In another field, the Association has more than once sought an 
assurance that its members got as favourable terms as commercial book 
clubs. This assurance it has never had. Perhaps Mr Paul can enlighten us 
on the point? 


Net Book AGREEMENT 


I am quite willing to be drawn on the subject of the Net Book 
Agreement. This country is not the United Kingdom, and our buying 
is not done in the way United Kingdom buying is done. Much of it is 
indent, much of it is done simply ex stock without the examination 
‘facilities’ mentioned by Mr Munford and quoted by Mr Paul as an 
argument for ‘adequate price protection for the distributors.” We are 
forced on to the Procrustean bed of the Net Book Agreement: I am not 
at all sure that it is appropriate to our conditions. 

Further than that, I personally am very far from convinced that price 
rings are always in the real interest of the public: they certainly are in 
the immediate interest of the trade. In the field of books, we know that 
there are firms ready to sell, and to make a profit, at terms below those 
of the Net Book Agreement. The business could be done on such terms. 
We are not satisfied that larger turnover and smaller unit profits might 
not result in more books being bought with the public money available. 
It is all very well to laud the Net Book Agreement and the United 
Kingdom and local trade: the fact is that the hard-bound book is rapidly 
being priced off the market, although not, admittedly, at the same rate 
as in the United States, where still other factors are at work. 

After all (and it was Mr Paul himself who drew attention to it) since 
Books has shown how small a proportion of publishers’ output is bought 
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by the Public Libraries, could not this matter be kept on the plane of 
public benefit and idealism which Mr Paul seems to desire, by adopting 
the very civilised American practice? 

Mr Paul says ‘Mr Perry also claimed that the Public Library is a 
wholesale customer’. What I said was ‘Much of their buying is more 
nearly wholesale than retail.’ The first statement would not have been 
true, and I did not make it. The second statement I did make. In Mr 
Paul’s experience it may be that a public library almost always buys 
only one copy. It is not so in mine. I believe the second statement, the 
one I did make, to be a perfectly correct one. But I was disappointed to 
find that Mr Paul is apparently not prepared to do more than ridicule 
a proposal for placing amalgamated library orders. 

Support of the local trade is of course one means towards the general 
end of the dissemination of books. Librarians should never forget it. 
But if booksellers sometimes feel a little discouraged by librarians’ 
apparent lack of idealism in this respect, it may be appropriate to remind 
them that librarians sometimes feel a little discouraged too. 


CHILDREN’S AND SCHOOL 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


D. M. WYLIE 


THE problem of the relationship between children’s libraries—or, rather, 
the junior departments of public libraries—and school libraries seems 
recently to have become again an active problem of the New Zealand 
library scene after having lain more or less quiescent for several years. 
Some eight years ago there existed a committee of the Association called 
the Planning Committee—School and Children’s Libraries, which 
actually produced a report which was mainly concerned with this 
relationship.* 


DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOLS LIBRARY SERVICE 


It is necessary, however, to go back further than that to see the 
beginning of the present situation. In 1941, after a survey by Miss Carnell, 
it was decided to establish what is today the Schools Library Service. 
This started operations in 1942, confining its attentions at first to primary, 
intermediate and district high schools in country areas or in towns of up 
to 10,000 population. So I suppose there is justification for the first of the 
questions suggested for discussion by the Children’s and Young People’s 
Section—that SLS was planned primarily as a service to country children. 
But—rather in common with the rest of the Country, or later National, 
Library Service—it has over the years gradually expanded to take in 
virtually all schools, directly or indirectly. In September, 1947, it was 
extended to cover towns with up to 15,000 population, and a couple 


The substance of a talk given to the Wellington Branch, discussing the recent 
circular to Branches from the Children’s and Young People’s Section (vide 
its report to Council, NZL 17:159-60 S °53.) 

*New Zealand Libraries 8:201-10 D °45. 
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of years later to all primary, intermediate and district high schools 
outside the four main cities. 

However, the Schools Service now also provides loans to these four 
cities for their independently-run schools service, and the full stock 
of SLS is available to them through the request service. It therefore 
seems that the first question is largely answered already; once service 
has been extended in this way, it is not easy to curtail—a return to the 
initial Schools’ Service confining itself to the smaller areas would create 
considerably more outcry than the cessation of the *D’ service last year. 

From the start it was envisaged that SLS would use public libraries 
as distributing centres, the bait provided being a regularly-changed 
grant of books. In fact, a number of public libraries are still used in this 
way, but in the meantime SLS now makes loans to the junior and 
intermediate departments of public libraries, ‘wherever’, to quote from 
the NLS Annual Report, 1952, ‘arrangements for adequate display and 
ready access are assured.” Nearly 40,000 books were lent in 1952-53 
under this system. Hence the Schools Service, so-called, lends books 
not only to schools but also to public libraries for their children’s 
departments, and the report which last year’s Section Committee produced 
for Conference shows the extent to which this service is used, and it 
is not by any means confined to those libraries giving schools service. 
This is another factor—and a not unimportant one—which we must 
take into account in considering children’s and school services. 


REPORT OF 1945 COMMITTEE 


The report of 1945, to which I referred earlier, discusses three possible 
ways of giving service to children in New Zealand. These are complete 
service from children’s libraries, a divided service between children’s and 
school libraries, and complete service from school libraries. The 
Committee presented briefly the arguments for and against all three 
of these solutions, and recommended broadly that junior library service 
in New Zealand should be developed with a stress on school library work. 

The various arguments may be summarised briefly: under total service 
from children’s libraries, children receive service of both recreational 
books and those relating to the school curriculum. The child has greater 
freedom of book-selection; in the school library where there is close 
supervision of reading a child may acquire distaste for books and 
libraries; a wider range and more skilled assistance are available in the 
children’s library. Under divided service, recreational reading is obtained 
from the public library, and books relating to the school curriculum in 
a narrow sense from the school library. Books are thus divided into the 
informational upon the one hand, and the imaginative or literary on the 
other. ‘To place books of one type in one place and books of another 
type in another place is to make a distinction which a child does not 
consciously make.’ Under total service from the school library, a service 
of all books is given through the school; in favour of this, it was pointed 
out that all children attended school for a considerable portion of their 
lives, and that for geographical reasons the school library was a better 
distributing point for most children in New Zealand. 

There, except for the continued development of the Schools Library 
Service, the matter seems to have rested until last year the Otago Branch, 
following discussion of the Message to Local Authorities with a number 
of local bodies in their area, supported by the Children’s and Young 
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People’s Section, made proposals to Council, which were subsequently 
passed on to the Minister of Education, seeking the establishment of 
a standard of supply of one book per child per year, the original scheme 
being that the Government should provide two-thirds of a book, and 
contingent upon the local authority providing a further sixth, the 
Government would also provide the final sixth to make the whole book. 
(The idea behind this was that the smaller local bodies, unable themselves 
at present to provide library service, but quite keen to make some contri- 
bution, would thereby be enabled to make this practical contribution, in 
a manner, moreover, which would give their children a definite advantage 
in the supply of books over those whose local authorities did not do so.) 
The Minister’s reply, neatly returning the ball to NZLA, was to enquire 
what contribution might be made to this scheme by the local authorities, 
and the Children’s and Young People’s Section Committee undertook 
a survey of services given by public libraries in New Zealand, with the 
result that a report—somewhat incomplete on account of the time factor 
—was prepared before conference.* 


CHILDREN’S AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S SECTION REPORT 


The report states that although it had only a 50% response in reply 
to questionnaires, ‘enough data are available to show clearly the patchy, 
and in most places the low standard of municipal service to children 
throughout the country.’ This, despite the missing replies, is probably 
a fair enough statement. The report also discusses service outside the 
rating area in terms of the needs of secondary school pupils. The report 
mentions that there has been almost complete failure on the part of 
local authorities without libraries to establish contractual agreements 
with those that have, and states that some form of State subsidy would 
appear to be necessary as an inducement to co-operative action. The 
summary of answers to the questionnaire show that only a few places— 
only two outside the four main cities—are spending any money on school 
services, as distinct from children’s services. 

My answer to question (a)—Should SLS include cities? (It was planned 
initially as a service to country children)—is ‘yes’, as I believe the town- 
country distinction to be a false one. 


SERVICE AND RESPONSIBILITY 


The answer to question (b)—Should librarians—and I presume this 
means public librarians—attempt a service to schools—should be a quali- 
fied negative. Negative, because it is not the function of local authorities 
to provide educational services, and qualified, because I am sure that 
public and school libraries must ultimately exist in co-operation, because 
they are concerned with the same thing. 

In New Zealand, education is a responsibility of the central Govern- 
ment, or, as we say, the State. In some overseas countries, education 
is a divided responsibility, shared partly by the State and partly by local 
authorities—this is so in Great Britain, for example, and rural schools 
in England are served through the County Libraries. But in New Zealand, 
the State clearly has the responsibility of providing library service to 
schools—or should I perhaps say the financial responsibility ? 


*New Zealand Libraries 17: 130-33 Jy-Ag °53. 
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Public libraries, however, are a local responsibility, though we have 
seen in the last fifteen years a revival of State aid that began in the 
provincial government days. | have never been convinced that the 
abolition of provincial government was a good thing for this country, 
and certainly the replacement of nine or ten units by nearly three hundred 
primary units of local government in the form of counties and boroughs 
has not made any easier, a few decades later, the planning of an efficient 
system of library service based on a unit broad enough for strength of 
financial support. This fragmentation of government is largely responsible 
for the poor service of libraries in many areas of New Zealand, and this 
applies as much to junior as to adult services. 

It may be a moot point, though, whether the State can be said to 
have done much better. Few primary schools, for instance, have suitable 
library accommodation, and many fragment their loans‘from SLS among 
several classrooms. The 1951 annual report of NLS, referring to the 
loan of books to public libraries says: ‘This has been particularly valuable 
to those children at nearby schools, where limitations of space and time 
preclude free access to books.’ 

Certainly SLS is making the books available; but not enough is done 
to ensure their effective use. Further decentralization is necessary; this 
can be done through public libraries, but once you are down to the level 
of towns of say the 6,000 population mark, and the rural areas, you 
are up against the old difficulty—lack of facilities through which to 
work—all obviously showing that until some regional organization is 
established, inequalities of service will continue. The four main centres 
have all I think rather been inclined of late to get rid of their schools 
services to SLS; and one has a good deal of sympathy with them, since 
SLS is serving all other areas though many of their local authorities— 
i.e., the people themselves in the area—are not lifting a little finger to 
help themselves in this direction. 

The recent report of the Roading Investigation Committee quoted 
evidence offered by the Government Statistician to show that the pro- 
portion of farm income used to pay county rates had declined noticeably 
in the last few years; the Committee expressed the opinion that counties 
generally did not seem to be willing to tax themselves sufficiently to 
provide roads and other amenities. After all, why should the poor old 
townsman tax himself for libraries—including school services in some 
cases—and then have the State provide them free (or indeed, partly 
at his expense) to other areas? Perhaps it is partly a hangover from the 
‘country quota’ days. It will take a lot of effort to get the ordinary county 
to take much interest in financing library service, even in part, for its 
inhabitants. 


INTEGRATION OF SERVICE THROUGH PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Ideally, I think that school and public library junior services are not 
rivals, but complements of one another, but also I think that a wholly 
divided service is bad, too. My reasoning would go along these lines: 
first, school and public library services ought to be run in conjunction; 
second, the State is responsible for education, including the supply 
of books for school use—which at any stage in the primary school need 
not exclude fiction, in the broad sense; third, the local authority is 
responsible for the provision of public library service (albeit with a 
measure even now of State aid); fourth, service to schools may best 
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be organized through public libraries, in their own areas, but on a national 
basis by the State, which will bear the ultimate financial responsibility 
for school library service, although, of course, any general system of school 
service from the State through public libraries envisages a more uniform 
pattern of public library service throughout the country. 

In some ways, this service might be organised rather on the lines 
of the Otago system, but with further decentralization, and in smaller 
areas, rather patterned on the Timaru system, which combines systematic 
and regular use of a central children’s library by the schools with the 
sending out of books to the schools as well. After all, in a place the 
size of Timaru, which is it better to have—a strong central collection 
of a wide range of books accessible to all children in the public library, 
or a fragmentation of range and service in a number of schools? There 
are five State and three private primary schools in Timaru: is it better 
to have all the books suitable for, say, Standards I and II in eight schools 
or the bulk of them available in one place which is reasonably accessible 
to all children in the city? At a lower population level, even in a place 
the size of Oamaru with three State and one private primary schools, 
the advantages of a central collection ought to be obvious. Where the 
collections of books at schools are small, interest soon wanes a short 
time after the change has been made, and it is interesting to note through 
the years at Conference and in the pages of New Zealand Libraries the 
complaints of teachers that changes are not frequent enough. 

It would be quite easy for the larger city and borough libraries to go 
their own separate ways, but the public library will always feel the impact 
of inefficient school service, and school libraries go on supplying 
recreational literature. Both are concerned with the educative process, 
in its original sense, whether they like it or not. I feel that there is a lot 
of duplication of effort and a lot of unexploited stock under present 
dual arrangements; with a closer system of organization using existing 
public library facilities with subsidies both by way of loans of books 
and for the employment of trained staff for work with schools, | think 
both schools and public library would benefit—to the advantage of the 
children. Exchanges could then be more frequent from a greater number 
of pool stocks. According to the last NLS annual report, of a total of 
over 700,000 books in Schools Library Service, there are only 28,000 
individual titles. Every book therefore is duplicated on an average some 
23 or 24 times—the whole range could be held in each region in quantity. 


INTERMEDIATE SERVICE 


I have thus tried to say what I think about the first two questions 
asked by the Children’s and Young People’s Section. Taking question 
four next, about intermediate services, here the relationship between the 
postprimary school library and the public library in both its junior and 
adult aspects enters in. Intermediate sections in public libraries—also 
currently aided by SLS—have a very definite usefulness in bridging 
the gap, but I am not at all sure about the wisdom of allowing them 
to develop into quite separate libraries in the way most of our junior 
departments are separate. They should be located in the adult library 
and lead by way of introduction from the junior to the adult library— 
so that some intermediate books are old familiars from the junior 
library, the others are duplicated in the adult library, and the children 
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encouraged to move freely between and borrow freely from both inter- 
mediate collections and the adult library proper. 

The third question—on extensions and standards of service—is framed 
very widely, and in considering the first two questions I have touched on 
some of the points already. | would say that the first priority is to 
establish a more uniform or more generous pattern of children’s service 
and school service over those parts of the country where they exist only 
in primitive form, and never to lose sight of our objective—which is, 
or ought to be, that the great heritage of children’s literature should be 
available to every child in this country, in its fullness. | am reminded 
of some words spoken by Mr Alley at the 1948 conference session on 
Library Legislation; discussing the question of state aid and control, 
he said: ‘the good public library service, the good national library service, 
is not yet with us, in the sense that the final thing is not there. We have 
better libraries, but can any one of us who read books, who uses libraries, 
who has children, can we say the library service we have is adequate? 
I know that when I take books home to my children, I am continually 
worried by the fact that other children cannot get those books. That may 
seem a provocative statement. They may get the books, but they get 
them in dribs and drabs.’* 


REGIONALISM NEEDED FOR FULL SERVICE 


I cannot see a full, adequate service being provided without a fully 
regional organization of public libraries, which incorporates service to 
schools, but financed broadly, because of its educational responsibilities, 
by the State. We must never forget in organizational planning the people 
for whom the service is intended—in this case, the children, and service 
must be planned for their benefit; some will get it best through children’s 
departments of public libraries, some through their schools, and the 
needs of all must be borne in mind. Both services will need to continue, 
and help each other in various ways, and we should aim at ultimately 
running them together—but the State should play its full part in aid to 
city areas, even the largest, as well as to country schools. 

Above all, the welfare of our children demands that it should not be 
subordinated to questions of state versus local responsibility and control. 
If we believe in library service to children as a right provision to make 
in a democratic state, and we wish to improve the services to those who 
receive them and extend them to those who do not, then let’s get down 
to the job and plan it properly. In other words, the Association should 
reconstitute a Planning Committee for School and Children’s Libraries 
and draw up a scheme for presentation to local authorities and to the 
Government. 


*New Zealand Libraries 11: 141 Je °48. 
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Standards of Appointment and 
Employment of Librarians 


(As approved by Council, 19th August, 1953) 
INTRODUCTION 

The statement arises out of a request from the Standing Executive 
of the Association ‘that the Professional Section be asked for a suggested 
statement of policy to guide the Association in the question of advertised 
posts’. This question, however, is considered to be a part of the wider 
question of standards of employment, which has not yet been fully 
ventilated within the Association. 

In order that library authorities should employ qualified librarians 
it appears necessary to explain exactly what library work consists of. 
From this the importance of qualifications and the according of 
professional status in librarian employment naturally follows. 

NATURE AND VARIETY OF WORK 


The work done in any library may be professional or non-professional. 
In most libraries, many of the staff do both. 

Professional library work is of three kinds: administrative, technical, 
and public-educational. Here are some of the main duties which fall 
under these three headings:— 

LIBRARIAN Work (Professional) 
Administrative : 
Directing approved library policy as executive of Library Committee. 
Supervising work of staff. 
Planning accommodation, equipment, controlling stores. 
Preparing library estimates. 
Controlling library expenditure covered by approved estimates. 
Accounting for cash. 
Interpreting professional objectives and standards. 
Reporting to Committee. 


Assisting to co-ordinate library policy with authority policy in 
other fields. 


10. Maintaining relations with library suppliers (booksellers, binders, 
etc.). 


11. Maintaining relations with other libraries and the NZLA. 
12. Publicity and public relations. 


Port nwewn> 


Library-Technical: 

1. Evaluating, selecting and ordering of books, periodicals, pamphlets, 
pictures, cine film, music, gramophone records, maps, etc. 

2. Building book collections, checking bibliographies, filling gaps in 
stock, supervising the library’s accessions. 

3. Classifying, cataloguing, indexing, assembling pamphlet information, 
picture, etc., files. 

4. Maintaining the accuracy of filing systems. 
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6. 


Maintaining the systematic arrangement and tidiness of books on 


the shelves. 


Determining routines. 


7. Weeding and disposal of dead stock. 


8. 


Maintaining physical condition. of the stock, arranging for its 


mending, binding, etc. 


Public-Educational: 


DAwPwn 


Reference work. 

Research work. 

Readers’ guidance and assistance. 
Display and presentation of stock. 
Poster work. 


Preparation of selected, graded, classified, or annotated lists and 
bibliographies. 

Book talks. 

Story reading to children. 


Non-professional work may be divided as follows:— 


LiBRARY ASSISTANT WORK 


Clerical Work 
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Charging and discharging book loans (the main non-professional 
desk work). 

Filing book, etc., issue cards, catalogue cards, index cards, reserva- 
tion and interloan cards, book order slips, information material, 
etc., book jackets. 

Typing (or writing out) correspondence, bibliographies and lists, 
extra catalogue cards, book, etc., issue cards, book, etc., orders, 
interloan records, overdue notices, reservation records, requisitions. 
Recording accessions, taking inventories, keeping statistical records, 
checking books, etc., on return for physical deterioration, checking 
incoming magazines and books, etc., from binder, checking order 
slips for publisher, price, etc. 

Cashier duties, mail, secretarial work. 


General Work 


SrPAyvVr-y 


Shelving books, etc. 


Processing books (pasting in book pockets, date due slips, inscribing 
classification, etc., marks, on backs of books, etc.) 


Mending and cleaning books, etc. 

Mounting clippings, pictures, etc. 

Packing and unpacking book hamper parcels, etc. 
Messenger work. 

Library ‘housekeeping’ (i.e., dusting, arranging chairs, etc.). 
Cleaning and custodian work. 


Even in a sole-charge library these distinctions are relevant. In the 


field of book selection alone, the task of building a popular service 
through useful, serious collections of books and periodicals demands 
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a wide knowledge of bibliographical aids, and the ability to sift and 
compare reviews. The organisation of these collections—to make their 
contents accessible to the public—involves a mastery of complicated 
techniques. The ability to work with the public in such a way as to 
encourage the widest use of the facilities of modern librarianship implies 
a knowledge of people as well as of literature. 


ETHICS OF LIBRARIES 


Professional librarians are governed in their work by a code which 
obliges them to maintain ethical relations with the library authority 
under which they work, as well as to library users, to the library as an 
institution, to fellow members of the staff, to other members of the 
profession and to society in general. 

This code,* in part, reads: 

‘The librarian should perform his duties with realisation of the 
fact that final jurisdiction over the administration of the library 
rests in the officially constituted governing authority. 

‘The chief librarian should keep the governing authority (through 
its library committee or other proper channel) informed on 
professional standards and progressive action. Each librarian 
should be responsible for carrying out the policies of the governing 
authority in a spirit of loyalty to the library’. 

‘The chief librarian should interpret decisions of the governing 
authority to the staff, and should act as liaison officer in main- 
taining friendly relations between staff members and those in 
authority’. 


PROFESSIONAL WORK AND QUALIFICATIONS 


Professional work requires special training which cannot satisfactorily 
be given in the library itself. The following qualifications are evidence 
of satisfactory training:— 

(a) Diploma, NZ Library School.—This is a full time, one year course, 
in books, cataloguing and administration, available only to university 
graduates, irrespective of previous library training. The recognition 
of this post-graduate course has ensured the influx into librarianship 
of people with a background of higher education. Since the building 
of special collections and expert reference services depends on knowledge 
at the level of that required for teachers, this is very important. It is 
increasingly felt that those with higher education tend also to be more 
fitted for administrative work, other things being equal. 

(b) Certificate, NZ Library School.—The training behind this qualification 
is the same as for the Diploma, but it is available to those who, lacking 
degrees, have shown themselves outstanding in library work and possess 
a wide background of knowledge. Many outstanding New Zealand 
librarians are, in fact, in this class. For many jobs the Certificate holder 
is (at least) the equal of a Diploma holder, particularly jobs which do 
not require a detailed knowledge of special fields of literature, but rather 
detailed knowledge of library practice and procedure. 

(c) General Training Certificate, NZLA.—Behind this qualification is 
a correspondence course over a minimum of two years, now completed 


*Adapted from American Library Association code of 1938 (In New Zealand 
Libraries 9: 173-6 O °46.) 
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by a five or six weeks’ full time course at the Library School. It is 
available to library assistants with a minimum educational pre-requisite 
of School Certificate. The General Training Certificate indicates a good 
general grounding in library objectives and techniques, particularly 
suited to work of a semi-professional kind in larger libraries. 

In addition, the Library School has conducted short courses for certain 
groups of librarians, e.g., librarians of small public libraries. Attendance 
at these courses has generally benefited the librarians concerned 
appreciably. 

Overseas qualifications may be broadly approximated to New Zealand 
qualifications. In general, the Certificate (etc.) of an approved library 
school, with a university degree or examination qualification relevant to 
work in a particular field of literature is equivalent to the Diploma of 
the NZ Library School. Broadly speaking, a Fellowship of the Library 
Association of Great Britain (FLA) is equivalent to the Certificate NZ 
Library School, and the Associate of the Library Association (ALA) is 
equivalent to the General Training Certificate. 

In some respects the English standards are higher, although the New 
Zealand orientation is lacking, as is also the benefit of full-time work 
done in the school. Other overseas qualifications may be equated with 
New Zealand qualifications according to the pre-requisite required, the 
length and nature of the course and the standing of the school. 

While qualifications are becoming increasingly recognised today, there 
are still in this transitional stage, unqualified people giving noteworthy 
service in positions for which the Association would now recommend 
qualifications. Librarians and library assistants of proven worth and 
experience already doing work of this kind, should be considered for 
positions calling for the qualification in question. 

Qualification gives a good indication of intellectual capacity, but 
does not necessarily imply that the holder can fill any job with equal 
excellence. There are also questions of experience, temperament and 
special abilities to be considered in putting the right person into a 
particular job. Nevertheless, it can be assumed that any person is better 
fitted by having successfully passed an appropriate course of training. 

Only if library authorities are willing to back training schemes by 
recognising qualifications when making appointments will the present 
training scheme in New Zealand be sustained. 


THE AUTHORITY AND THE LIBRARIAN 

The functions of the library authority and the librarian should also 
be clearly differentiated. The authority’s functions are usually legislative: 
the librarian’s executive. The authority, usually with the assistance of 
some standing committee, approves and makes itself responsible for 
library policy, allocates the funds and holds the librarian responsible 
for his administration. Neither the authority itself, nor its library 
committee, should assume librarian’s functions. (This is not to be taken 
to mean that committee members should never assist the librarian in 
the library.) 

The failure to make this differentiation usually goes hand in hand 
with the failure to differentiate between professional and non-professional 
library work. The librarian, in such circumstances, tends to be conceived 
as a custodian and a stamper of books, instead of the active agent in 
building a serious community service. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


The main place in which an authority has the opportunity to 
acknowledge the professional status of the librarian is where it sets out 
particulars of vacant library positions, i.e., in advertisements and in 
conditions of appointment, particularly those of chief or executive 
librarians. The scale of recommended salaries for librarians in public 
libraries prepared by the Salaries Committee of the Association expresses 
positions in terms of qualifications and salaries. Where these do not 
seem appropriate the Association would always be willing to discuss 
a particular position with a library authority, and suggest a suitable 
qualification and salary. In larger libraries a plan for the classification 
of positions in terms of qualification and salary is desirable. 

It is appreciated that not all authorities are equally able to pay high 
salaries. Authorities which appreciate the value of good librarianship 
usually manage, however, to offer a reasonable remuneration. The 
Association in its turn will assist any authority that gives evidence of its 
determination to improve its library service through the employment 
of qualified librarians. 

Besides salaries and qualifications, authorities may express their 
recognition of the professional status of qualified librarians by care in 
setting out duties and conditions of employment. The following clause, 
for example, is not compatible with professional status—‘The librarian 
shall, when asked, attend meetings of the Library Committee’. 

There is, in general, little point in describing in detail duties of 
librarians where these positions are given their customary designations. 
The lines of control and responsibility, however, should be clearly 
stated. 

In stating salary, minimum, increments and maximum figures should 
be shown, terms of probation and tenure, hours of service, and provision 
for leave and retirement. It is objectionable to ask applicants to state 
the salary required. 


PROCEDURE 


Appointments should be considered in committee and the applications 
treated as confidential. 


MACHINERY MEASURES IN ADVERTISING VACANCIES 

Duration of Notified Vacancies: A month as nearly as possible. 
Advertisement Coverage: The width of coverage of daily newspapers for 
advertising purposes depends on the importance of the job and the 
availability of qualified people. 

It is doubtful if it is usually worth going outside the dailies of the 
four main cities. An advertisement in the NZ Listener, in proximity to the 
book reviews, should be well worth while. The Association should be 
consulted with regard to the feasibility of inserting an advertisement in 
New Zealand Libraries—the difficulty being that it is a monthly, and 
copy is required some weeks before it is published. It should accept, 
however, cyclostyled advertisements, not exceeding half-quarto page, 
which could be inserted in all copies sent to personal members in New 
Zealand at the time of despatch. 

The NZLA would co-operate with any library authority in giving the 
widest publicity to all advertisements for professional positions, reserving, 
however, the right to refer back advertisements that are not satisfactory. 
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Filling positions by invitation: Where it is desired to fill a position by 
invitation, the position should, nevertheless, be properly advertised, the 
advertisement to include the clause reserving the right to fill the position 
by invitation. 
Conditions of Appointment: It is usual, for more important positions, to 
publish a statement under the head ‘Conditions of Appointment’, giving 
fuller details than appear in newspaper (etc.) advertisements. These 
should be circulated to:— 
The Association: —sufficient copies for branches, sections, com- 
mittees and Association office (say 12 copies), plus a supply to be 
circulated to likely applicants. 
Main Libraries:—e.g., the Public Libraries in the four main cities, 
and all secondary cities, viz., Lower Hutt, Palmerston North, 
Hamilton, Invercargill, Wanganui, New Plymouth, Timaru, Napier; 
the libraries of the University Colleges, the Alexander Turnbull 
Library, Wellington, the General Assembly Library, Wellington, 
the National Library Service, Wellington, and the Country Library 
Service, Hamilton, Palmerston North and Christchurch. 


It should not be forgotten that qualified librarians are also to be found 
in special libraries and libraries of Government Departments, e.g., the 
DSIR Library. Such librarians are likely to be particularly well-trained 
in reference work. 





ANNUAL MEETING 


MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 
HELD IN ROOM 22, AUCKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, ON 
FRIDAY, 20TH FEBRUARY, 1953. 


THE President, Mr S. Perry, was in the chair. 


Minutes: The minutes of the twenty-fourth annual meeting held in 
Timaru on 28th February, 1952, as printed in New Zealand Libraries 
15:185-6 O °52, were taken as read on the motion of Miss M. S. Fleming, 
seconded by Mr H. Macaskill. On the motion of Mrs B. A. Logie, 
seconded by Mr E. H. Leatham, the minutes were confirmed as a true 
and accurate record. 


Annual Report: The Annual Report of the Council for the year ended 
3ist December, 1952, was amended by the deletion of the last sentence 
of the first paragraph on page 8, and adopted, on the motion of Miss 
M. S. Fleming, seconded by Mr G. T. Alley. Mr Alley asked Council 
to report in future on the action taken under rule 35 for the appointment 
of three ordinary members of Council and suggested also that materia! 
for discussion at conferences could be circulated beforehand so that 
there would be more co-ordination between Sections. Mr D. N. McIntosh 
asked whether any means could be found for keeping members in isolated 
districts in touch with Association acitivities in addition to information 
contained in New Zealand Libraries, and suggested that Council might 
give more stimulation to the formation of branches. 
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Audited Accounts: The audited statement of receipts and payments, 
assets and liabilities for the year ended 31st December, 1952, was received 
and approved on the motion of Miss M. S. Fleming, seconded by Mr 
H. W. B. Bacon. 

Election of Council: On the motion of Mr H. J. Lorimer, seconded by 
Mr H. O. Roth, the following statement from the Returning Officer 
was received: ‘Pursuant to rule 35, nominations were called for the 
election of nine ordinary members to Council. Fourteen nominations 
were received. The voting resulted in the election of the following candi- 
dates: A. G. Bagnall, C. W. Collins, Miss H. B. Cowey, R. Duthie, 
Dame Elizabeth Gilmer, Mrs E. E. McMillan, R. N. O'Reilly, F. H. 
Rogers, D. M. Wylie. Pursuant to Rule 35 (c) (v) and to Rule 35 (m), 
(n) and (0), Council, at its meeting held on February 17th, appointed 
the following to be members of Council for 1953-54: Miss N. Gordon, 
E. H. Leatham, W. M. Tongue. 

Election of Officers: The following officers were elected for the year 
1953-54: 

Patron: J. W. Kealy, SM. 

President: W. S. Wauchop. 

Vice-President: H. W. B. Bacon. 

Hon. Secretary-Treasurer: Miss M. S. Fleming. 
Hon. Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: W. J. McEldowney. 
Hon. Solicitor: M. J. Earle. 

Hon. Counsel: M. J. Earle. 

Hon. Auditor: A. M. P. Hall. 

Hon. Editor: D. M. Wylie. 


Miss M. P. Parsons: Mrs E. E. McMillan moved on behalf of the 
Council ‘That in terms of rule 4, Miss Mary Prescott Parsons be elected 
an Honorary Life Member of the Association.” The motion was seconded 
by Mr A. G. W. Dunningham, and carried by acclamation. 

Out-going officers: A vote of thanks to the out-going officers was 
carried by acclamation. 

Installation of New President: Mr S. Perry formally installed Mr W. S. 
Wauchop as President of the New Zealand Library Association for 
1953-54. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


CORRECTION 


THE date for closing of nominations for the election of nine ordinary 
members of NZLA Council for 1954-55, which appeared in the October 
issue as Wednesday, January 21st, 1954, should have read Wednesday, 
January 20th, 1954. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


HAMILTON Public Library still require the services of a Senior Assistant. 
Experience in cataloguing and classification (Dewey) are necessary. 
Salary in accordance with qualifications. Further information may be 
obtained from the Librarian. 
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Dunedin Teachers’ Training College require a Library Assistant, 
salary according to qualifications and experience. Applicants should be 
trained librarians with a knowledge of, and recent experience in, modern 
library procedure. Appointee will be required to assist the Senior Librarian 
in the supervision and organization of the college library; also to 
take a full share in the corporate life of the College as directed by the 
Principal. Applications close with the Secretary-Manager, Otago 
Education Board, P.O. Box 473, Dunedin at 5 p.m. on Friday, 14th 
December, 1953. 


NEW BUILDING FOR KHANDALLAH 


Tue new Khandallah Branch Library, Wellington, was opened on August 
27th, 1953, by the Mayor, Mr R. L. Macalister. In the absence of the 
chairman of the Libraries Committee (Dame Elizabeth Gilmer), Cr 
C. A. L. Treadwell presided over a considerable attendance of local resi- 
dents. The building is of similar, though not identical, design to that at 
Island Bay, which was described in the June issue of New Zealand Libraries. 


AUCKLAND CENTRAL LIBRARY 


THE New Zealand Herald reported on September 18th that the Auckland 
City Council had decided to adopt as a policy the erection of a new 
library. This followed critical reports from the City Librarian, Mr R. 
Duthie, and the City Engineer, Mr A. J. Dickson, on the condition of 
the present central library building. It was decided that the present 
building should be reserved for art gallery use, and the City Librarian 
and City Engineer were asked to report urgently on specific measures 
required to be taken to alleviate ‘the present dangerous and unsatisfactory 
situation’ at the library, until the new library is built. 

Mr Duthie said in his report that the Central Library had been opened 
in 1887 with a stock of 15,000 books and a staff of two. The population 
of Auckland had increased to 128,000, the number of books to over 
130,000, and the staff to more than 30. The building was divided into a 
large number of small and medium-sized rooms, each separated by solid 
bearing walls. This called for a large staff to provide efficient supervision; 
amalgamation of rooms would be costly and would probably be difficult 
structurally. ‘The building generally has an out-of-date, neglected air, 
which only reconstruction and complete modernisation of equipment 
can remove. By its very nature a library must grow. Various attempts have 
been made over the years to keep pace with the steadily increasing book 
stock and the growing demands on the library service. For the most part 
this has been achieved by adding wall and island bookcases. These so 
encroach on floor space that it is now impossible for borrowers to select 
their books or for readers to study in any degree of comfort.’ Mr Duthie 
went on to refer to the overweight of books on the upper floors, and the 
unsatisfactory nature of the reference department, which had an ‘institu- 
tional, unfriendly air’. The children’s department was in a small, poky 
room, while most neglected of all was the room housing the Grey and 
Shaw collections. Lack of suitable accommodation had forced the world- 
famous Dumas collection of the late Mr F. W. Reed into a room 16 feet 
square. Mr Duthie suggested that the only real alternatives were to build 
a new library on a suitable site, planned as a library and incorporating 
the latest features of modern library practice, or to build a new art gallery 
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(as planned before the war) and adapt and modernise the whole of the 


present building for the library. 


Mr Dickson reported on the technical aspects of the building and its 
overcrowding. Storage conditions were detrimental to books, and work- 
ing conditions for the staff were below minimum health standards. Any 
reconstruction would approach the cost of a new building and the best 
of results would yield only a second-rate library building, and the only 
practical and economic alternatives were building on a new site or build- 
ing a new structure progressively on the present site. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
Standard 
Promising 
Popular—fair standard 
Popular 


POPULARITY 
is indicated by asterisks (maximum three) 
after the title gradings 


1. STANDARD TITLES 


Duhamel, Georges, 1884-. A. Cry out of the 
depths. Dent, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘An investi- 
gation of self-deception’ of a French 
business man who collaborated during 
the Occupation. ‘In spite of [its] limi- 
tations as a study of character, [it] is 
a crisply told and continuously interest- 
ing story..—TLS 24-7-53. Ab 

Giono, Jean, 1895-. A. The hussar on the 
roof. Museum Press. 1953. 15s. Set in 
a cholera epidemic in Provence in 1838. 
*“As You Like It,” plus a plague, 
minus Jacques and Touchstone: such 
this pastoral epic..—Giles Romilly, 
NSN 3-10-53. Ab*. 

Hartley, Leslie Poles, 1895-. A. The go- 
between. Hamilton, 1953. Ils. ‘A single 
episode of passion seen through the 
intent, uncomprehending eyes of a boy 
of twelve . . . is a rich and dangerous 
subject. If it were not for the epilogue 
which rings oddly flat and false, this 
book would be a _ masterpiece.’— 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Highest level: wholly free 

Second level: mainly free 

Third level: equally free and rental 

Fourth level: mainly rental 

Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 

Stock commercial level: wholly 
renta 

May cause offence 


BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Antonia White, NSN 10-10-53. A**. 

O’Brien, Kate, 1898-. A. The flower of May. 
Heinemann, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘The main 
theme is the intercourse between the 
younger members of an impoverished 
Irish family and a wealthy Belgian one 
a . compassionate, ironical and per- 
vaded by a quality so unusual in modern 
fiction that it can only be described by 
the unfashionable word “noble’’.’— 
Antonia White, NSN 10-10-53. Ab**. 

Treece, Henry, 1912-. [A] The rebels. 
Gollancz, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘a strange and 
strongly original book very well worth 
reading by those who enjoy the industrial 
novels of the last century . . . The dis- 
integration of the Fisher family, living 
in the Black Country on a social edge 
between masters and workers is seen 
only through the eyes of the characters 
concerned."—M. Laski, Observer, 30- 
8-53. AB*. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS ; 


Abercrombie, P. B., pseud. 
urns, Patricia. The rescuers. Ver- 
schoyle, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘a study of 
personal relations told in a fastiduously 
balanced exploratory prose.’—British 
Book News Ag °53. AB*. 

Machado de Assis, Joaquim Maria, 1839- 
1908. Epitaph of a small winner; tr. from 
the Portuguese by William L. Grossman. 
W. H. Allen, 1953. 12s. 6d. A Brazilian 
classic of the 19th century. ‘takes the 
form of a writer’s autobiography com- 
posed after his death . . . the life-story 
with its love-affairs, triumphs and 
disasters is beautifully told with a subtle 


narrative sense and a sharp-edged but 
kindly wit."—British Book News, Ag. 
"53. A* 


Manning, Olivia. A different face. Heinemann 
1953. 10s. 6d. ‘Her theme is the very 
usual one of the disappointed, frustrated 
man blaming his childhood for his adult 
deficiencies . . . Strongly individual, 
beautifully characterized, [it] is good 
enough to make one wish it had been 
written before boredom with repetition 
had dulled one’s appetite for the 
setting..—M. Laski, Observer 30-8-53. 
AB*. 





Vittorini, Elio, 1908-. The red carnation. Heinemann’s ane series pub- 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1953. 10s. 6d. lishing new authors at a lower price 
‘a confused Italian idyll pushed to the than usual for novels. ‘Adult and 
verge of triviality by the maddeningly literate tale . . . A quiet book but its 
reiterated symbol of a red carnation.’"— effect lingers in the memory; and 
Giles Romilly, NSN 3-10-53. AB*. technical level of accomplishment, for 

Voyle, Mary. Remaining a stranger. Heine- a first novel, is really surprising.’— 
mann, 1953. 7s. 6d. The second of TLS 28-8-53. Ab*. 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS (INCLUDING BELOW STANDARD 
TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS) 


Costain, Thomas Bertram, 1885-. AB. The TLS 31-7-53. aB***. 

silver chalice. Hodder, 1953. 15s. ‘The Lagerkvist, Par Fabian, 1891-. The dwarf. 
author has “got up” his subject without Chatto, 1953. 8s. 6d. ‘This autobio- 
any real feeling for the classical world graphy of a dwarf at the court of a 
. . « The whole conception of the Renaissance prince seems to me a 
primitive Church is very twentieth- thoroughly dreary and artificial “tour 
century American . . . [but] well-told de force’’.’—Antonia White, NSN 
with fascinating technical _ skill.’— 10-10-53. ab*. 


5. REPRINTS AND RETRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY 
REPRINTED WORKS) 


Gide, Andre Paul Guillaume, 1869-1951. romance of modern Venice; with an 
A. School for wives. Cassell, 1953. introduction by A. J. A. Symons, and 
8s. 6d. ‘here in reports by wife, husband, foreword by W. H. Auden. Cassell, 
daughter, are separate versions of a . 15s. First published 1934. A*. O. 
marriage begun in joy, ended in dis- Emile, 1840-1902. A. The restless 
illusion.’—-Giles Romilly, NSN 3-10-53. house; tr. from the French ‘Pot- 
A*. Bouille’ by Percy Pinkerton; introduc- 

MacKenzie, Sir Compton, 1882-. AB. tion by Angus Wilson. Weidenfeld and 
Extraordinary women. MacDonald, Nicolson, 1953. 12s. 6d. ‘Zola is pre- 
1953. 10s. 6d. First published 1928. eminently a moralist and a_ social 
Ab**. chronicler, but as a work of art or 

Mackenzie, Sir Compton, 1882-. AB. entertainment it is a remarkable novel 
Passionate elopement. MacDonald, . . . One of the most uncompromising 
1953. 10s. 6d. First published 1911. attacks upon that Aunt Sally of nine- 
Ab**. teenth century novelists, the bourgeoisie.’ 

Rolfe, Frederick William, 1860-1913. A. —Angus Wilson. A** 

The desire and pursuit of the whole: a 





COUNTRY LIBRARIANS 


For those books you rarely see in the country 


bookshop but would like to add to your shelves, 
Modern Books is the answer. 


We specialise in books for the cultured reader 
(while catering as well for the popular taste). 


Classics, foreign translations, music, art, literary 
criticism, drama - these are some of the spheres in 
which Modern Books’ range is hard to equal. 


Why not see for yourself on your next trip to the 
capital ? 


MODERN BOOKS 


48A MANNERS STREET, WELLINGTON 





Say you saw their advertisement in New Zealand Libraries 














‘LOMAK’ 
CATALOGUE CABINETS 
SELECTED TIMBERS 


AUTOMATIC DRAWER STOPS 
‘CARD LOCKING RODS 
BRASS FITTINGS THROUGHOUT 


* 
For further particulars write 
LOMAK FURNITURE CO. LTD 
rf Box 102) 





for all your. sheet music and 
Gramophone se fe Se hohe 


ror the finest range of both 
classical and popular sheet muric 
and gramophone records - some- 
thing for every taste - come to 
Begg's, New. Zealand's leading 
music house for more than 90 
years. 








CHARLES BEGG & CO. a ere Wellington, Chrisechurch, Dunedin 
Hamilton, Palmerston North regs FN ag Oamaru. and Invercargill 
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